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“We all like to think that we stand for the 
right of individual freedom and enterprise— 
the right to work, to make fair profits, and to 
sit on the front porch in our sock feet if we 
want to. And that’s exactly what the Ameri- 
can people are fighting for today. But that 
system works only if you apply it realistic- 
ally and fairly. If we’re going back to the 
days of the breadlines after the war, then 
some people wonder if the system is worth 

fighting for.”—ERIC 
JOHNSON, newly-elected 
President, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








WORL 





Current statements that Hitler is out to “win the war” 
this summer are confusing; inaccurate. Hitler cannot 
win the war this year; must assuredly know that. What 
he seeks probably, is to win the peace. That is, he pur- 
poses to break the spirit of allied forces by maneuvering 
them into position where they face prospect of years of 
struggle and stalemate. This would be signal for “gen- 
erous” peace offer before another Russian winter. In this 
move, Hitler wholly underestimates will and staying 
qualities of adversaries. That is characteristic of Ger- 
man strategy. 

Many obvious reasons why Hitler needs peace. Not 
the leact consideration, perhaps, is continuing Japanese 
aggression. We repeat, peace today would find Japan 
only real winner, in terms of exportable wealth. There’s 
no valid Axis partnership, as we have often pointed out, 
and Hitler may well feel it is time to curb Nipponese 
ambition. With the Russian Bear off his posterior, its 
paws manacled, its claws manicured—and freed from 
the nightmare of rising American production—Hitler’s 
still-powerful army would be an effective curb to the 
black intrigues of the brown men. If he delays, his own 
strength slowly snapped by stubborn opponents, he may 
fear that Japan will over-run all Asia; become too pow- 
erful to be dealt with readily. 


RUSSIA: Regardless of outcome of current battles, 
it can be said positively that U. S. will have to feed 
Russia this winter. The great breadbaskets are gone: 
there’s no longer the manpower or resources available for 
adequate food production. Consider the grim prospect 
that Nazis may occupy the Caucasus, or deprive Russians 
of access to oil, and we may have to add that item to an 
already overburdened transport system. This latter is not 
so immediately pressing. Russia, of course, has great 
stores of oil safely cached. 


SECOND FRONT: We aren’t making book at the 
moment—if you don’t mind. Prudence dictates a course 
of watchful waiting, but emotional pressure grows strong- 
er by the clock. Anything can and may happen. 


EGYPT: We aren't optimistic, despite current hold- 
ing tactics of the British. Britain, apparently, has brought 
up all reserves that can be spared from Syria, etc. Unless 
substantial troop movements were on the way, it will 
take couple of months to bring them in, via circuitous 
route. Afrika Korps, meanwhile, has already been rein- 
forced from Crete ; can probably recruit further strength 
in comparatively short time. Loss of Libya’s best harbor, 
Tobruk, to enemy alters situation greatly. This port, ap- 
parently, not damaged badly as early reports indicated. 


CHINA: Japs continue mopping-up tactics. Foochow 
remains only big seaport left in Chinese hands. There’s 
more evidence now than fortnight ago to reason that 
Japan will continue Chinese campaign, rather than ad- 





























prophesies... 






SABOTAGE: Fortnight after war dec- 
laration, QUOTE warned of systematic en- 
emy program of sabotage and espionage. 
That program is working now, more effec- 
tively than laymen realize, despite able ef- 
forts of FBI. It will increase as production 
soars. Average citizen can aid gov’t best 
by keeping own counsel; reporting well- 
founded suspicions to FBI. 

SOUTH AMERICA: We fully expect in- 
tensified Nazi efforts to undermine and 
thwart gov’ts of all Republics sympathetic 
to Allied cause. 

SPAIN: Restoration of monarchy (as 
sop to people, offsetting growing unpopu- 
larity of Axis) is probable, but not immi- 
nent. 






































venture now in Siberia; but we are not prepared yet to 
forsake our earlier prediction. 

Most heartening news from China this week is state- 
ment by Communications Minister Chang Kai-Negru 
that planes now bring into China volume equal to that 
formerly brought in over Burma road. He said this at 
political meet; it may be propaganda-tinged, but is in- 
dication of trend. We repeat what we have said many 
times before: air power will solve our transport problem. 
Great freighters of the air must come before this war 
is won. 


PRICE CONTROL: President’s hint of iron-bound 
wage control to come may presage tardy realization that 
you can’t successfully curb prices while wages run ram- 
pant. Remains to be seen whether this is another tem- 
porizing joust. Next on agenda should be farm products. 
Example: Price ceiling on pork, with no control on price 
of hogs is forcing small packers out of business, while 
big operators take staggering losses. 

As we forecast some weeks ago, Congress has finally 
granted permission for limited sale of gov’t-stored sur- 
plus grain, at 85 per cent of parity, for livestock feeding. 
This should have a little indirect effect in lowering price 
of animals for slaughter, but is no real solution of basic 


problem. 


Publisher. 


-«-+— Gov't has 
just sent out a ques- 
tionnaire — asking 
suggestions on how 
to cut down question- 
naires! 

















Qube 





“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“The United States is not fighting 
to make a better world. We want to 
make a better world because in this 
one we are having to fight.”— Editorial 
in Christian Century. 

“Women were surely intended to 
be beautiful, and it is a low trick of 
creation to make some ravishing, and 
give Phi Beta Kappa keys to the rest 
of us as sop.”—Marsorte KINNAN 
RAWLINGS, Vogue. 

“This whole mess is ridiculous. |! 
come from a district where menfolks 
do the fighting and women stay at 
home.”—Rep, VincenT (Ky.) on pro- 
posal to create a Women’s Naval Re- 
serve. 

iT) ” 

Profound Remark of The Week: 
“The war may be over this year, but 
if it is not ended in 1943. the conflict 
may go on for years and years.’’— 
Rep. ANDREW J. May, Chairman, House 
Military Affairs Committee. 

cf) ” 

“Stop and think before you sound 
off about lukewarm beer, cold boiled 
potatoes, or the way English ciga- 
rettes taste.”—-Timely ccunsel from a 
handbook issued by War Dep’t to sol- 
diers embarking for Great Britain. 

“ ” 

“Only the ignoble, the shameful and 
the base can be suppressed—never 
the heroic truth.”—-From a pamphlet 
issued by Office of War Information. 

“ ” 

“Have you read of any sinking of 
merchant vessels recently, within 50 
miles of the Atlantic coast? That’s 
the best answer.”—FrRANK Knox, 
Sec’y of Navy, discussing strengthened 
Atalntic defenses, and proposed ex- 
tension of convoy system to vessels in 
Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico. 


you on that?” 





“I used the word ‘hate’—not re- 
venge. The moment the Axis soldier 
futs down his gun, we will no longer 
hate him—we will give him, not re- 
venge, but justice.”—ArcH OBOLER, ex- 
plaining his much-discussed remarks 
at Institute for Education by Radio, 
sponsored by Ohio U. 

“oe ” 

“Above all, we must not fall into 
the error of saying ‘Jerry didn’t do 
that at Loos. He can’t do it here.’ ”— 
Gen. Sir CLatpE AUCHINLECK, direct- 
ing British forces in Africa. 

“ ” 

“I'm just a New Englander, so nar- 
row-minded | can see thru a keyhole 
with two eyes.”—Estner FOorBEs, au- 
thor of Paul Revere & The World he 
Lived in. 

“ ” 

“We all belong to the same union 
—the United States of America. The 
dues are high, in self-sacrifice and toil. 
The hours are long, 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year. But the benefits are 
immeasurable.”—Lt.-Gen. Brenon B. 
SOMERVELL, chief of supply, U. 5S. 
Army. 

“ ” 

“We can have peace or we can have 
revenge, but we cannot have both.”— 
Hersert Hoover and Hueu Gipson, in 
their book, The Problems of Lasting 
Peace. 


“Much of the nation’s transporta- 
tion troubles are due to rambling 
viomen. And most of the rambling 
women are following the men.”— 
ELIZABETH CHEVALIER, novelist. 

“ ” 

“| have Purl Harber rote in my hart. 
If | can git the hogs and wair to make 
a hog paster ! will raise 2 hogs for 
the boys in servic and 1 for myself.” 
—Mrs. Supie Dison, of Cedar Grove, 
Ala., in a letter to Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, answering their plea for 
more food production. 





“No businessman or industrialist 
can expect higher prices for his 
products .without .paying .higher 
prices for having them made. The 
farmer cannot expect to have the 
price of agricultural products soar 
and still be able to get as much of 
other things for his money as he 
does under normal circumstances. 
The worker is blind to reality if 
he believes that undue increases 
in his wages can in some mysteri- 
ous way be kept out of increased 
prics for such things as food and 
clothing and rent.”—JEssE JONES, 
Sec’y of Commerce. 











“li am too old to fight, but a good 
American is never too old, nor too 
young to do his duty to the country.” 
—Tosias WILDENSTEIN, of New York’s 
lower East Side, selling War Bonds at 
the age of 105. 

“ ” 

“No patriotic endeavor that mili- 
tates against the well-being of the 
home and the proper care of children, 
should receive the public approval.” 
—The Most Rev. Joun A. Durry, Bish- 
op of Buffalo (N. Y.) commenting on 
employment of mothers in industry. 
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AVIATION. S. vs. Axis 


The Germans or Japanese can lose 
four airplanes where we can afford to 
lose one, Dollar for dollar it works out 
that way—and pilot for pilot, the same 
is true. The Axis builds a bomber. It 
hangs on two or four fairly good en- 
gines, deliberately designed without 
thought of endurance. A saving in ma- 
terials and labor results. The pilot and 
crew are themselves ill-trained and in- 
experienced except in their one defi- 
nite mission. They are not expected to 
last very long either. 

This is not madness on the Axis’ 
part, neither should it be considered 
as an indication that they don’t stand 
a chance in the air. Japs or Germans, 
they know that when they have lost 
four planes and we have lost two, they 
have won that particular battle.-—Er- 
nest K. Gann, condensed from the 
book Getting Them Into The Blue, 
(Crowell, $2). 


CHANGING WORLD 

An Oldtimer, with World War serv- 
ice, had a yen to get back into uni- 
form and go to sea again. He looked 
up a Navy recruiting station and of- 
fered his services. On entering he was 
directed to a newly-minted ensign. 

“What was your service in the last 
war?” asked the ensign. 

“I served in the turret crew on the 
Arizona,” replied the old salt. 

“Well, I suppose you realize that 
things are a lot different now,” com- 
mented the officer. 

“So they are; so they are,” sighed 
the applicant. “We didn’t lose the 
Arizona in that war.’—The American 
Legion Magazine, 7-'42. 


CHILDREN—War 

Contribution 

Movie star Martha Scott suggests 
the conversion of every school wood- 
working shop in America to war pro- 
duction. Students could make equip- 
ment desperately needed on the home 
front—desks for air raid warden posts, 
signs designating locations of doctors’ 
offices, hospitals, shelters, etc. It would 
do wonders as a morale-builder among 
the children of America, give them a 
sound and solid feeling that they were 
helping to win this war right along 
with the grown-ups. — Movie-Radio 
Guide, 7-17-42. 


DEMOCRACY 

Democracy itself is a paradox, a so- 
ciety of individuals who are true to 
their visions, but who are concerned 
with the rights of other individuals.— 
RAYMOND GRAM SwWINa. 





Let’s Take the Initiative! 


By SAMUEL GRAFTON 


We are building up, in this war, a 
dismal literature of official apology. 
And for example one might well cite 
the gov’t declaration that it is hard 
to get at the Japanese in the Aleu- 
tians because of fog and bad weath- 
er; which is merely a way of saying 
that fog and bad weather do not 
halt the enemy, only us; or that it 
only rains on one side in this war. 


I am no military expert, but I say 
that our chief problem is not military 
at all, but political; that our political 
decisions shape our military actions. 

So long as we make the (political) 
decision of not starting anything, of 
not asserting the conditions and the 
form of the war, we are bound to 
have losses. The enemy will pass by 
places where we have enough equip- 
ment to fight him, rendering that 
equipment idle, and therefore use- 
less, and he will strike where we have 
not. He thinks, while we merely worry. 


We are searching, humbly, for a 
riskless war, for an ideal war, one in 
which we shall be stronger than the 
enemy everywhere, simultaneously, 
and thus one in which the final act 
will be as cut and dried as sending in 
a bill, All our training, all our phi- 
losophy of the prudent investment, all 
our politics of drift, of incessantly 
catching up with events rather than 
shaping them, show up 1n our military 
thinking. We are fighting the war as 
we fought the depression. 


Now, for the first time, some demo- 
cratic politician has to be bold 
enough to look the people in the eye 
and tell them that he is inventing the 
next phase of the war. The issue of 
the second front raises all these ques- 
tions to flaming heat, and makes us 
ask ourselves whether the whole fu- 
ture history of the world can be de- 
termined by men unwilling to choose 
where the next ten weeks of fighting 
are to be.—Condensed from Mr. Graf- 
ton’s syndicated column. 


DEMOCRACY—Vs. Fascism 


To disagree agreeably is democracy. 
To agree disagreeably is fascism.— 
Rabbi Louis MANN. 


EMPIRES—Collapse 

A baffled lady once turned to Ed- 
ward Gibbon, the not-too-easy-to-read 
historian, and asked him to tell in a 
few words what actually caused the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

He proved equal to the occasion 
with this reply: 

“The bottom dropped out of it.” 





A Generation Asks 


Forgiveness 
I beg forgiveness, son of mine, 
That you should find a world like 
this, 
As one of those who lived for self, 
Who sought for pleasure and for 
pelf, 
Who confidently talked of right 
While secretly admiring might, 
Who smugly bragged of rugged 
days 
Yet turned to drifting, easy ways. 
[If this mad world will let you live, 
Oh, please forgive, my boy, forgive. 
—WILL H. Hoventon, Moody Month- 
ly, 7-42. 











FAME 


Once at a dinner a lady said to Lord 
Northcliffe: “Thackeray awoke one 
morning and found himself famous.” 

Lord Northcliffe answered, “When 
that morning dawned, Thackeray had 
been writing eight hours a day for 15 
years. The man who wakes up and 
finds himself famous, Madam, hasn’t 
been asleep.”—Epwarp C. WILKINS, 
Life Association News. 


HUMOR-—As Interpreter 


The Intelligence Service of any na- 
tion could do worse to understand an 
enemy, or even to understand it’s own 
people, than to listen carefully to the 
stories and jokes being told. What we 
laugh at is something we think a lit- 
tle absurd. And what we think a lit- 
tle absurd is measured by what we 
think is just or sensible or decent or 
in the normal expectation of sane peo- 
ple. What we tell stories about are 
often things we would not allow our- 
selves to say too seriously—the rue- 
fulness or regret or hope or aspiration 
we feel, the sorrow or the exultation 
we could not quite expect or admit.— 
Irwin EpMAN, “The Weather of our 
Soul,” Vogue, 7-15-'42, 
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INSURANCE-—In Occupied 

Countries 

“He who conspires against Fuehrer 
Hitler and Premier Quisling is forsak- 
ing his life,” announced the Nazi-con- 
trolled Norwegian radio recently. 

But the Norwegian insurance com- 
panies, although amalgamated with 
German combines, take a different 
view. In Norway, life insurance is is- 
sued only after a thorough investiga- 
tion of the applicant’s political record 
as well as his health. If the authori- 
ties confirm that the man who wants 
to buy life insurance is a known fol- 
lower of the New Order, the compa- 
nies, to their regret, forego the busi- 
ness—RENE Kraus, condensed from 
his book Europe in Revolt, (Macmil- 
lan, $3). 


LITTLE THINGS 

It is the little things of life with 
their constant provocations that drive 
us to distraction, whereas we can al- 
ways find the requisite strength with- 
in ourselves for facing major cata- 
clysms. 

The choice of a dress to wear, the 
menu for dinner, which movie to see, 
how to answer that letter—these are 
the little things that require the bal- 
ancing of this against that and really 
demand more mental energy than the 
straightforward choice of going to 
safety in a shelter or waiting for a 
bomb to fall from the sky. When 
there is no choice action is automatic. 
—Dr. Wa.rer FREEMAN, “War Neu- 
roses,” Hygeia, 7-42. 





Criticism 

“We do not need less criticism 
in time of war but more. It is 
hoped that criticism will be con- 
structive, but better unfair criti- 
cism than autocratic repression. 
Honesty and competency require 
no shield of secrecy.”—Wooprow 
WILSON. 











NOTORIETY 

The majority of people do right and 
live right. Those that don’t are just 
better advertised. 


PATRIOTISM—Rote 

A San Francisco junior high school 
teacher tried a novel experiment 
when he asked his students to write 
the Pledge to the Flag, rather than 
recite it as was their custom. 

From one ninth-grader came this 
garble of words: “I pledge a legon to 
the flag of the undidited states of 
America one natid in the enfiden for 


“The Germans are Fighting the Aryans” 


One month after the invasion of 
Russia, an heroic unit of the Red 
Army returned weary but trium- 
phant ; twenty-six days cut off from the 
main body behind the Nazi lines. 
ALEXANDER PowiaKkov, front-line sol- 
dier and war correspondent, limped 
back with the little band, muffling in 
his throat the great Russian “hur- 
rah!” For the escape was an escape 
of victory, in which the Nazi foe 
could almost map the zig-zag route by 
taking toll of its losses in men and 
equipment. Russians Don’t Surrender 
(Dutton, $2.50) is Poliakov’s diary of 
those hazardous weeks, described by 
Pierre Van Paassen in the introduc- 
tion as “the voice of the Soviet’s Un- 
known Soldier on the vast steppes of 
Russia, fighting stubbornly against 
Hitler’s perfectly equipped bandits and 
battling exultantly for his national 
people.” Here the little band pits 
Nazi against Nazi, and slips onward 
thru the night. 

... The sun had vanished behind 
the distant horizon, and we were 
filled with new hopes of slipping past 
the enemy disposition and making a 
successful getaway. 

We carried out our oft-repeated op- 
eration: crossing a road along which 
German transports were moving. But 
four miles further we encountered an- 
other road, parallel to the first, and 
full of a German Infantry Division 
moving up to the front on foot. To 
break through the column was ex- 
tremely risky, for we might be at- 
tacked from two sides as a result. We 
found ourselves squeezed between two 
parallel columns. 

Zuyev, our experienced chief of ar- 
tillery, took council with his command- 
ers. In a few moments he reported 


and his plan was adopted. 

Our detachment turned back a little 
to the very center of the woods be- 
tween the two roads. We divided all 
the artillery captured from the Ger- 
mans the day before into two sections. 
Some of the guns and mine-throwers 
were turned toward the road we had 
crossed; the others, toward the road 
we still had to cross. Both groups of 
guns took their range exactly. 

A few seconds later we heard our 
shells exploding on the road. The Ger- 
mans were so confused that they failed 
to take their range and merely point- 
ed their guns in our direction. Their 
shells and mines exploded far behind 
us. 

Senior Lieutenant Zverev gave the 
order to fire the second group whose 
muzzles were directed toward the 
other road. The Germans on the left 
road thought they were being fired 
upon from the right road. The Ger- 
mans on the right road had the same 
idea about the left one, and they in 
turn opened fire on it, in answer to 
what they thought was a barrage 
from Soviet troops. Entire batteries, 
then entire brigades, went into ac- 
tion. We had ceased firing after our 
first salvo, and now lay flat on thg 
grourd. Overhead the skies roared 
with flying German shells. 

The Fascists finally took each 
other’s range with sufficient accuracy, 
and our detachment-squeezed between 
them felt out of danger. 

“We're comfortably caught between 
two fires,” commented Captain Do- 
brolensky. 

“The Germans are 
Aryans,” Zuyev gloated. 

“And now we can make our get- 
away,” concluded Zakutny. 


fighting the 








which it stands.” Of the 344 papers, 
only 12 were correctly written and 
spelled. The Pledge of Allegiance to 
these ninth-graders was apparently 
just a mumble of meaningless words. 
—Condensed from The Scottish Rite 
33rd Degree Bulletin. 


PROPAGANDA—German 


Heard on a German short-wave broad- 
cast the other day: “At 5 P. M., Tues- 
day, there will be a special talk on 
Modern Germany. This will be in Eng- 
lish, At 6 P. M., we will broadcast 
our usual variety program. This will 
be in the American language.” Broad- 
casting to Americans, seeking Ameri- 
can good will, Nazi propagandists see 


nothing more logical than to use our 
language, which they carefully differ- 
entiate from the English they serve to 
Great Britain. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

One reason why civilians make a 
superior showing under bombing is 
that the civilian is free, the soldier 
acting under obedience; the civilian 
is responsible to his own conscience, 
the soldier to a superior officer. And 
the greater the individual responsi- 
bility, the less likelihood of a resort 
to primitive reactions——Dr. Roserr D. 
GILLESPIE, as told to Grerra PALMER, 
“Your Nerves and the War,” Cosmo- 
politan, 7-42. 
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News of the New 





AUTOMOBILES: Here’s preview of 
your “after-the-war” car, as patented 
by Packard: Ultra streamlined and 
molded on airship design; wheels en- 
tirely withdrawn into body outline; 
tire and luggage compartment in the 
nose, and engine behind the rear 
seat. 


“ ” 


INVENTION: Newest use for nylon 
is in production of printing type. Im- 
pressions are sharp and clear; 
especially good on thin-lined letters. 
Easily cleaned with usual] metal type 
cleaners; can be recast when worn. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Whooping cough, more 
often fatal to new-born babies than 
any other disease, now prevented by 
vaccinating mother 3 mos. before in- 
fant’s birth. Experiments reported by 
American Medical Ass’n prove anti- 
bodies transferred from mother to 
child thru bloedstream, give infant im- 
munity at birth. 

Advent of “sulfa” drugs has revolu- 
tionized treatment of burns. One re- 
cent technique: body is submerged in 
bath of one to two per cent salt solu- 
tion. Between floating veriods, which 
last 2 or 3 hours, burns are sprayed 
with suifanilamide solution and 
swathed in bandages of white lace cur- 
tains. Successful on seamen and sail- 
ors, burned on torpedoed ships or in 
oil-soaked waters. 

“Sniff-sets” of chemicals which give 
off synthetic odors of the five princi- 
pal poison gases have been approved 
by OCD. Labels on bottles give direc- 
tions for counteracting zenuine gases. 

“ ” 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Aerial photog- 
raphy is aided by development of new- 
type camera capable of photographing 
area of 300 square miles from 20,000 
ft. altitude. Weight: 750 lbs. Can be 
re-loaded in flight. 


“ ” 


RADIO—Army: U. S. Signal Corps 
now equipping men with one-watt 
“broadcasting stations.” Parachute 
troops and riflemen carrying 5-lb sets 
able to converse with comrades 2 
miles away. 

“ ” 

RUBBER: Newest in synthetics is 
a substance derived from soybean and 
corn oils. U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 
chemists say it looks, smells, feels and 
stretches like natural rubber. Now 
testing to determine commercial pos- 
sibilities. 


REVENGE 

It is reported that a private recent- 
ly beseeched his lieutenant for three 
days’ leave. Asked for a reason, he ex- 
plained that his wife had just been 
made a sergeant in the newly organ- 
ized WAACs. “That’s very fine,”’ com- 
mented the lieutenant, “but why 
should that get a three-day leave for 
you?” “Lieutenant,” the doughboy 
pleaded earnestiy, “I want to do some- 
thing that every Army private has 
dreamed of doing for the past hundred 
years!”—BennNeErt Cerr, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, 6-13-'42. 


RUMOR 


We dance around 
suppose 

But the secret sits in the middle and 
knows. 

—ROBERT 

(Holt, $2). 


in a ring and 


Frost, A Witness Tree, 


RUMOR—Dangers of 

The deliberately falsified rumor of 
George Washington’s sudden death 
circulated just before the Battle of 
Princeton almost cost the colonies the 
loss of that crucial conflict. 

During the last two years of the 
Civil War, Lincoln was constantly 
plagued with the need for combating 
reports that strong elements in the 
North favored compromising on the 
slave question. 

Attempts to discredit the ability 
and leadership of General Pershing 
might well have militated against the 
striking power of the A. E. F. in 1917 
had they not been nipped in the bud. 
—Burton Bicetow, The Red Barrel, 
Magazine of the Coco-Cola Co., 6-42. 


SAGACITY—In Animals 


One afternoon while the _ writer, 
Archibald Rutledge, was driving home 
his hogs, he saw in the distance a 
pack of hounds pursuing a stag. 

A moment later, the weary stag, 
white froth dropping from his mouth, 
broke cover. He was obviously in a 
state of exhaustion, and the hounds 
closed in rapidly for the kill. 

With the last of his strength, the 
stag reached the drove of hogs, and 
began pushing his way among them. 
When he had reached the center of 
the drove, he walked quietly along at 
the same pace as the hogs, protected 
on all sides by a living fort of pork. 

The hounds soon gave up the hope- 
less pursuit. The stag remained with- 
in his unique convoy until the drove 
reached the Rutledge’s stable yard. 
Here the stag, now fully rested, made 
his way through the hogs, and ran 
off.—Coronet, 7-'42. 





Lig 


Selective Service headquarters this 
week issued supplemental instructions 
on induction of candidates, but aver 
age man, apparently, will find no sig- 
nificant change in his status. Diffi- 
culty lies in strict quotas prescribed 
for Local Boards. Areas vary greatly 
in percentage of 1-A men. That’s why 
some boards still have single men 
available, while others (often in same 
city) must draft married men with de- 
pendents to make their qvotas. 

Commissioning of Army officers di- 
rect from civilian life has been “fro- 
zen” temporarily. Some commissions 
pending will sieve thru. At outset, 
Army needed officers desperately, but 
from here on in will be more selec- 
tive. Limited number of specialists 
still will be taken, with tendency to 
use older men or those with deferred 
status. Reaction to “24-hour captains” 
has not been good. 

To induce Washington homeowners 
to “take in roomers,” the House this 
week amended a regulation requiring 
a court order for eviction of objection- 
able lodgers. . . Navy Nurses’ Corps, 
est. in 1908, has never had legally pre- 
scribed rank. This week Pres. signed 
bill establishing ranks from ensign to 
lieutenant commander. . . To prevent 
production losses, the War Man-Power 
Commission announces birth certifi- 
cates will no longer be required to 
prove citizenship of job applicants in 
defense plants. 

Following Reader's Digest analysis 
of cigarette qualities, giving Old 
Golds fractional edge, sale of this 
brand has increased fabulously; 
stands can’t keep ‘em in stock. 

Arrival of soldiers overseas will 
soon be reported to relatives by “ar- 
rival cards.” As transports dock com- 
mander will cable War Dep’t and 
cards will be mailed from Washing- 
ton, giving overseas mail and cable 
address. 

Birmingham police radio droned 
this order: “Car X-Y 3, go to 3rd ave. 
and 14th st. A nude woman running 
down the street.” Then, an after- 
thought: “All other cars remain on 
your beat.” That is all. 
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SPEECH—DBrevity 

Words are like sunbeams—the more 
they are condensed the deeper they 
burn.—MarTIn VANBEE, Forbes. 


SUCCESS—Thru Perseverance 

Aptitude tests for natural abilities 
and persona ity traits are gaining fa- 
vor in companies with a large person- 
nel. Leader in the field of human en- 
gineering is Johnson O’Conner of Stev- 
ens Institute, who was asked on one 
occasion if any one ever does poorly in 
all of the series of tests. “About one 
in eight thousand,” replied Mr. O’Con- 
nor, with a laugh. “But we never wor- 
ry about that individual. He’s usually 
president of his firm. Since nothing 
ever came easy to him, he learned in 
his youth to work hard and long.’— 
ADELE WHITELY FLETCHER, Condensed 
from “Does Your Job Fit You?” Lib- 
erty, 7-4-’42. 


VICTORY GARDENS 

All silver bells and cockle shells 
Are out for the duration. 

Now Mistress Mary does her part 
To feed a hungry nation. 

She grows long rows of cabbage heads, 
Spinach and broccoli instead; 

And cowslips wither in distress 

At sight of leituce, onions, cress 
Their erstwhile poor relation. 

—Lvuctr E. Bevan, National Home 
Monthly, Canada, 7-’42. 


W AR—Changing Strategy 

This global war has upset all the 
orthodox rules of military strategy. 
Battles used to be fought for cities, 
capitals and industrial areas. Today 
they are fought for tiny coral reefs 
and watering holes in the desert which 
aren’t even on the maps of the Arm- 
chair generals at home. 

The greatest naval battle of the 
war was fought for the control of a 
small atoll, two square miles in area, 
called Midway. Before last Dec. 7 
most Americans were oblivious of its 
existence. 

In Libya the armored forces of the 
British and Nazis fight in blinding 
sandstorms and almost unbearable 
heat to control desert outposts bear- 
ing names which might have come 
right out of the “Arabian Nights.” In 
Russia men are dying by the thou- 
sands to defend dots on the map with 
strange jaw-breaking names. 

Pinpoints on the map reveal the 
strategy of this war and they empha- 
size that this is not a battle for terri- 
tory or cities, but a war of annihila- 
tion in which no compromise is pos- 
sible —St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


American Scene 


Letters to Adolf 

Counci. FcR Democracy currently 
features a radio series (NBC Red Net- 
work, Sunday 5 P. M. EWT) under 
the general title, “Dear Adoll’’—let- 
ters to Hitler. Script by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, based on actual letters 
written to Hitler by representative 
Americans. Each week, well-known 
actor serves as principal narrator. 
Below, excerpts of Letters from a 
Farmer, a Business Man, a Working 
Man, as read by Raymond Massey, 
Melvyn Douglas, James Cagney: 


From a FarMeR: Dear Adolf: This 
is me—one American farmer. 


Six million farms, and over in this 
country, last census. Six million places 
where we can raise food for free- 
dom. 


Food for all kinds of folks I'll never 
see in my life, who are fighting on 
our side. 


My farm’s just one of six million. 
But I want to say this. We're all 
against you, Adolf. 


Every bushel of wheat in this coun- 
try is against you. Every furrow we 
plowed this spring, we plowed 
against you. 


Every time a hen lays an egg, that 
ege’s against you. Every time an Iowa 
hog puts on another pound, that 
pound’s agairst you. 


Against you and all your works, be- 
cause we don’t like you and can’t 
stand you and we’re bound and deter- 
mined to get rid of you, whatever it 
costs us all. 


From a. Business MAN: Dear Adolf: 
This is me—one American business- 
man—J. B. Benson, of Benson & Co. 
I run one plant, in one town, in a 
place called the U. S. A. 


And there are thousands like me all 
over this country. Just plain, ordinary 
businessmen who sit at table 24 at the 
convention dinners and are out on the 
end of the row when they take the 
group photograph. 





That’s why I’m taking time off to 
say. “We're all against you, Adolf.” 

The businessmen — the manufac- 
turers — the industrialists — the men 
who designed and put together the 
whole big plant of America—we’re 
moving against you. 


We're against you, and we're out to 
lick you, come hell or high water. 

It’s a big job. But we make every- 
thing from electric toasters to suspen- 
sion bridges. 


You've given American business the 
biggest order of its life. You’ve taken 
the everlasting lid off our production. 
We understand your market’s war, 
Adolf. Well, we mean to see that mar- 
ket glutted. You started fooling around 
with toois of death. We're toolmakers 
by trade. We've delivered a few sam- 
ples already—ask Tokio and Rumania. 
But the real mass production's just 
starting on the way. 


FrRoM A WorKING Man: Dear Adolf: 
(resounding Bronx cheer from off- 
stage voices) Did you get that? Yep, 
that’s coarse. It isn’t refined. I guess 
we're not very refined when we get 
mad, Adolf. And you're getting us 
madder every day. 


Get it Adolf? That’s us. More than 
20 million workers, eleven million 
union members. And over here, Adolf, 
a union button’s a union button. In 
Germany, now, it means your con- 
trolled Labor Front. 


There’s no cockeyed Labor Front in 
this country. There’s no Gestapo push- 
ing us around. What we’ve done—and 
are doing—in this war is of our own 
free will—the American Way. And 
we're sending you a letter 20 million 
workers long. It’s written in steel and 
flame—in the planes that fly the 
oceans and the bombs that drop from 
the planes. . . It’s written in brains 
and muscles and skilled hands moving 
fast on the assembly-line . .. in war 
bonds and war stamps and the sweat 
and grind of the shift. It’s written in 
plain American and it’s signed, “Yours 
to blow you sky-high—American La- 
bor.” 
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The Man Without a Country 
By Epwarp Everert HALe 





Epwarp kvereE.t Hate, Unitarian 
minister, scholar and popular lectur- 
er, wrote or edited many profound 
works, including a 13-volume “History 
of England.” But he is remembered 
for a bit of stop-gap fiction, written 
in a few hours, during the course of 
our Civil War. He died in 1909, in his 
eighty-seventh year. 

The story of Philip Nolan, *‘The Man 
Without a Country” is too well known 
to need re-telling here. You recall 
how this impetuous young Neutenant, 
on trial as a minor accomplice of 
Aaron Burr, exclaimed in a reckless 
moment, “Damn the United States! 1 
wish I may never hear of the United 
States again!” His punishment was 
the fulfillment of that wish. For more 
than fifty years, he was shunted from 
ship to ship, in foreign ports, with 
never a word of home or country. 

In this excerpt, Nolan, worn and dis- 
illusioned, speaks his mind to the nar- 
rator, then a young midshipman: 





“Youngster . if you are ever 
tempted to say a word or do a thing 
that shall put a bar between you and 
your family, your home, and your 
country, pray God in his mercy to take 
you that instant home to his own 
heaven. Stick by your family, boy; 
forget you have a self, while you do 
everything for them. Think of your 
home, boy; write and send, and talk 
about it. Let it be nearer and nearer 
to your thought, the farther you have 
to travel from it; and rush back to it, 
when you are free... 

“And for your country, boy” and the 
words rattled in his throat, “and for 
that flag,” and he pointed to the ship, 
“never dream a dream but of serving 
her as she bids you, though the serv- 
ice carry you thru a thousand hells. 
No matter what happens to you, no 
matter who flatters or abuses you, 
never look at another flag, never let 
a night pass but you pray God to bless 
that flag. Remember, boy, that be- 
hind all these men you have to do 
with, behind officers, and government, 
and people even, there is the Country 
Herself, your Country, and that you be- 
long to Her, as you belong to your own 
mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you 
would stand by your mother!” 


COL ANTS 


YOU CAN USE... 


These days of “price ceilings” are 
causing some unanticipated complica- 
tions. A New Jersey housewife re- 
turned a purchase to a department 
store with the protest that it wasn’t 
at all what she had specified. “I or- 
dered a floor mop” she explained, “and 
this mop has ‘ceiling’ stamped right 
on the ticket!” 








“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
FLoraA WARREN SEYMOUR 


Author, Lawyer, Authority on 
American Indians 


A Frenchman concluded his 
speech at a banquet to the tune 
of laughter and applause when he 
said, “Friends, I will not cocc-c- 
croach any longer upon your val- 
uable time.” The next day an 
English friend reproved him, 
“That was a shocking error you 
made, old top. You shouldn’t say 
cocroach, but ‘I shall not h’en- 
croach longer on your time.’” 


The Frenchman was puzzled. 
“Cochroach —hencroach,” he _ re- 
peated to himself. Then his face lit 
up. 


“Ah, I see! Merely a difference in 
ze gender.” 








Recently, when the Russians alone 
seemed to be stopping Hitler, an Eng- 
lishman, on a train out of London, 
looked up from his paper and said: 

“We don’t seem to be doing badly.” 

A glocmy fellow passenger glanced 
toward him: 

“You speak English very well,” he 
said, “for a Russian.” 

oe ” 

The passenger boarded a streetcar, 
felt in his pocket for change, then 
apologetically tendered the conductor 
a five-dollar bill: “I’m sorry; I haven't 
a nickle.” “Don’t worry, mister” 
grimly comforted the conductor, 
a minute you'll have 99 of them!” 


“in 


From Camp Shelby comes the tale 
of a sergeant who was drilling a group 
of recruits, and noted that one of them 
was marching out of step. Going to 
the man as they marched, he said sar- 
castically, “Do you know, bud, that 
they are all out of step except you?” 

“What!” exclaimed the rookie in 
surprise. 

“I said they were ali out of step ex- 
cept you.” 

“Well,” was the retort, “you’re in 
charge; you tell ‘em.” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Sec’y of Treasury announces that 
public debt on June 30 was $76,- 
990,704,746.60. And still nobody’s hol- 
lered Bingo!—OLLic James, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

“ ” 

It doesn’t do much good when you 
give three cheers—and nothing else. 
—Danbury (Conn.) News-Times. 

“ ” 


Any similarity between an Aryan 
and a Jap is purely Occidental.— 
Quoted by T. Harry THOMPSON, 
Sales Management. 

“ ” 

Soldier’s definition of a “peep”— 
a number 14 roller skate equipped 
with motor, mud guards, windshield, 
and a place to seat two heels instead 
of one.—Maintenance Engineer. 

“ ” 


There are only three kinds of men 
who do not understand women—the 
young, middle-aged, and old.—E. C. 
Jounson, The Vagabond. 











Philosopher—And what do we want 
in this world to make us perfectly 
happy? 

Battered Cynic—The 
ain't got.—Pathfinder. 


“ ” 


things we 


An old darkey hauling coal present- 
ed this itemized account: 

“Three comes and three goes at four 
bits a went—$3.00."—The Phoenix 
Quill, mag. of Phoenix Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. 








